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THE ART AMATEUR. 




PgPofrJBooh. 

Lconato.— Arc these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true, 

— Muck Ado About Nothing, 

,HERE are 2200 contributions 
named in the catalogue of 
the Royal Academy this 
year — the largest number on 
record — but it cannot be 
said that the exhibition con- 
tains more works of merit 
than usual. There must be 
something in the artistic at- 
mosphere of England which 
dulls the sense of originality and keeps her painters in 
the same old ruts. Year after year one looks in vain 
for evidence of fresh ideas — of something new to tell, 
even if it be told but indifferently well. No new men 
come to the front, and the honors remain with the same 
popular favorites as hitherto. Sir Frederick Leighton, 
President of the Royal Academy, in his " Greek Girls 
Playing at Ball," gives with his somewhat too cold, 
classical grace, delightfully impossible maidens, seem- 
ingly created mainly to show his consummate knowledge 
of the human figure and the elegance with which he can 
clothe it. The flow of the draperies and their move- 
ment during rapid action are marvellously done. Not 
the least interesting part of the picture, however, is the 
view we get across the terrace, where these two patrician 
maidens are at play, of the varied sea-scape, with the 
blue waters in the distance glistening in the sunlight. 
An admirable example of Sir Frederick's art is the 
smaller canvas, " Invocation," showing a lovely Greek 
maiden, standing, with expression of ecstatic fervor, be- 
fore the pedestal of the statue of some god, not shown. 
The innate refinement of the artist is felt in every part 
of this picture. If the figure had been named " Purity," 
no one could say that the highest ideal of that crown of 
womanly virtues had not been reached. This success is 
due not only to the spiritual beauty of the features and 
the graceful lines of the figure, but to the effective light- 
ing of the scene. The maiden stands in the sunlight, 
with uplifted hands, from which falls diaphanous white 
drapery, making a sort of natural halo by the simple ar- 
tistic device of letting the light pass through the part of 
the veil seen against the sky, above the shoulders. Sir 
Frederick, perhaps, has never painted anything be f ter 

than this exquisite figure. 

* * 

Alma-Tadema, in " At the Shrine of Venus," treats 
us, in a small canvas, to the usuat classic interior, with 
the inevitable marble accessories — this time it is the 
antechamber of a Roman hair-dresser's shop. Two 
ladies in the foreground, attired respectively in robes of 
plum-color and citron, apparently waiting their "turn," 
are lounging on a sofa ; one is arranging her tresses by 
a hand mirror. A third, somewhat older and stately 
dame, in light gray, enters from the left, and is raising 
her veil. In the background an attendant is leaning 
across the counter, talking to a group of ladies. Tech- 
nically considered, the picture is perfect, but, like most 
of Alma-Tadema's genres, it ceases to interest as soon 
as the curiosity is satisfied by contemplation of its won- 
derfully wrought details. E. J. Poynter, another promi- 
nent Academician, also affects classical subjects. He 
sends two : "A Corner in the Villa," in ancient Greece, 
with marble walls and marble stairs, and a maiden 
seated beside a fountain and a basin with gold-fish ; and 
" On the Terrace," showing in profile the two thirds 
seated figure of a maiden, in soft white drapery and a 
yellow head-dress, lazily teasing a beetle. There are 
the usual marble accessories, and the blue sea in the 
distance. Alma-Tadema, by the way, will have to look 
to his laurels, so many artists seem to have learned his 
receipt for this kind of picture. At a private house, the 
other day, I saw, for instance, a capiLal imitation by Mr. 
Coleman, who is only known in America for his pretty 
children's Christmas cards, published by Raphael Tuck & 
Sons. He had the white marble, the blue sea, and the 
oleanders, all remarkably well painted, but the modern- 
looking Oriental children had a charm quite their own. 
* 

That prime English favorite, Sir John Mitlais, sends 
a portrait of " Mrs. Paul Hardy," which is good without 
being at all remarkable. His success this year lies in 
two landscapes : " The Old Garden," with cropped 



hedges of box and yew, and cypresses and yew trees, 
and, prominently in the foreground, a fountain with a 
sculptured dolphin ; in the distance, in the strong light 
of the setting sun, the quaintly gabled manor house, 
and beyond, the Birnham hills ; the other, " Murchly 
Water," seen under a bright autumn sky, with foliage 
ablaze in gold and red, and the stream rippling under a 
lively breeze which is driving forward a few fleecy 
clouds. In both sky and water there is excellent sense 
of movement. This broadly and frankly painted study 
— it is hardly more — would in itself be enough to show 
that Millais, like Gainsborough, might easily be famous 
as a painter of landscape. But, unlike Gainsborough, 
Sir John, alas ! will not sacrifice his worldly prospects by 
neglecting the harvest of portraits which always awaits 
him, for the mere artistic pleasure of communing with 
the beautiful green fields and the lovely streams of his 
native land. 

* 

Among several excellent English marine painters, 
Henry Moore and J. C. Hook hold first rank. The 
former's most successful picture of the three which he 
sends to the Academy is an " upright" of the open sea, 
under a soft summer sky. There is good movement in 
cloud and wavelet, and the vaulted aspect of the heav- 
ens, with the half hidden moon making a silvery path- 
way along the blue waters, is given with feeling and 
uncommon technical skill. Mr. Hook's " Wreckage 
from the Fruiterer" is a spirited representation of a cove 
on the Cornish coast the morning after a storm. The 
surf is high, and the waves, rolling in, charged with the 
debris of the wreck, break against the cliff, half con- 
cealing it with a veil of spray. Among the rocks three 
men are hauling in a chest of oranges, being balanced in 
the composition by two young women in the immediate 
foreground to the right of the picture ; one is collecting 
the stray fruit and packing it in a basket on the shoulders 
of her companion. Clever use is made of the golden 
color in connection with the prismatic hues of the waves. 
It is interesting to compare the work of this artist with 
that of Mr. Brett, a popular painter of marine subjects. 
Like Mr. Hook, he is a sympathetic observer of the vary- 
ing moods of the sea ; but he confines himself chiefly to 
quiet beach scenes, which he portrays with microscopic 
fidelity. His cloud reflections on the sands and in the pools 
arc as in a mirror ; a geologist could tell the exact nature 
of the strata of his rocks, and a botanist the exact variety 
of the lichens on them. With all this undue attention to 
non-essentials, however, such a picture as " The Lion, 
the Lizard, and the Stags" (names of certain well-known 
rocks on the Cornish coast) at the Academy, by its 
brilliant sunlight effect and frank coloring, curiously 
enough, suggests at first sight the work of an " impres- 
sionist" like Monet or Pessaro. One is amazed at the 
unity maintained in a mosaic, like this, of laboriously 
worked-out details. 

* 

MUCH is made of " The Young Duke" by Mr. 
Orchardson, but I find it inferior to " Un Mariage de 
Convenance," which won him his reputation — the story 
was continued in a second picture, it may be remem- 
bered. The rich but rather muddy coloring of that 
work somehow did not seem unfitted to the subject, but 
it becomes intolerable with reiteration. Year after year 
it is repeated ; so that the artist would seem to have no 
other palette. It is not easy to describe Mr. Orchard- 
son's color, but to me it suggests nothing so much as 
brick-dust and molasses. The drawing and grouping in 
" The Young Duke" are very good ; but how is the scene 
lighted ? That is a mystery. The banqueting hall of 
the period of Louis XIV., apparently, is lighted only by a 
chandelier holding a few candles ; yet the table at which 
the guests are assembled is so fully illuminated that you 
can see every feature of each of the gentlemen, who, in 
flowing light brown wigs— they are all the same color — 
and silk or satin raiment, are on their feet noisily toast- 
ing their rather supercilious-looking host. 
* * 

HUBERT Herkomer is strongly represented by sev- 
eral portraits, and " The Chapel of the Charterhouse," 
which has been honored by being bought by the Royal 
Academy under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. 
This, of course, is the " Greyfriars" of " The New- 
comes," and while the artist disavows painting among 
the group any portraits of the " poor brothers," having 
taken for models " all the best types of faces he could 
get among his friends," one looks naturally for Colonel 
Newcome, and feels sure that he identifies him in the 



"vieux moustache," whose features most remind one of 
those in Doyle's familiar portrait of Thackeray's dear 
old hero. The figures are strongly characterized, boldly 
painted, well grouped, and suggest agreeably "The 
Last Muster" — old Chelsea pensioners in church — one of 
Mr. Herkomer's earliest pictures and perhaps his most 
successful work. 

The Americans are not numerously and, on the whole, 
not very well represented. Mr. Sargent, of whom we 
naturally expect much, astounds us by his caricature 
of Mr. Henry Irving, who really might be justified in 
asking to have such a " portrait" removed by the police 
instead of allowing it to hang on " the line." Nothing 
so unflattering of the famous actor has ever appeared in 
the comic papers. The right eye appears severely con- 
tused and the whole left side of the face paralyzed. 
Hardly less complimentary is the portrait sketch of " My 
Friend, George Henschel," with blue black hair and 
green beard, with complexion to match the latter, and 
nostrils dilated to an unconscionable degree. If this is 
the way Mr. Sargent treats his " friends," what may not 
common sitters expect at his hands ! More worthy of his 
reputation is his " Mrs. George Gribble," although the 
pose of the lady is forced, not to say ridiculous. Attired 
in evening costume, she is holding up to her chin a boa, 
which, only too easily, lends itself to " Punch's" carica- 
ture of it as a writhing snake. Mark Fisher has a charm- 
ing View of " The Ford, Valley of the Test," with cattle 
wading the stream, while the drover and his dog pause 
on the bank, to the right of the picture. Frank D. 
Millet sends his capital " Anthony Van Corlear, the 
Trumpeter," which was seen at a recent exhibition of the 
Union League Club. It most cleverly carries out 
Washington Irving's description, in his Knickerbocker's 
" History of New York," of this " jolly, rosy-faced, lusty 
bachelor, fond of his joke, and withal a desperate rogue 
among the women." The " buxom lasses" hang about 
their doughty champion, while, seated by the chimney- 
corner, solemnly smoking a long pipe, and with his back 
turned on this animated group, is old Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker himself. The figures are crisply and solidly 
painted, and the reflected lights, are particularly well 
managed. By the way, why does not some American 
publisher bring out an edition-de-luxe of the " History of 
New York" with illustrations by Mr. Millet and Mr, 
Boughton ? Both of these artists seem to enter thorough- 
ly into the spirit of the book. I call to mind especially, 
the latter *s "William the Testy" and the council cham- 
ber scene, with the walking stick of the redoubtable 
Burgomaster laid upon the table in the absence of its 
owner, so as to keep in order the disaffected. 

* 
I find myself nearing the end of my notes on the 
Royal Academy exhibition, and no mention has been 
made of S. j. Solomon's " Sacred and Profane Love," 
the largest and most conspicuous picture on the walls. 
It is an ambitious allegory, introducing half a dozen 
figures of heroic size. On the top of a mountain stands 
a stately angel with enormous wings, one of which 
shelters an affrighted group of husband, wife and child, 
who look down upon a half nude, voluptuous creature 
in the immediate foreground, who is luring a young man 
to the brink of a precipice, pelting him the while with 
rose leaves, which hide from him the yawning abyss. A 
Cupid asleep, in the middle distance, to the right of the 
picture, is meant to connect these two contrasting 
groups, but it can hardly be said to do so. The work 
is full of clever things, as one might expect from the 
talented young painter of *' Samson" and " Niobe," but 
it is not impressive ; it fails in dramatic effect, and, in 
fact, is a failure. Yet it is the only even partly success- 
ful attempt at " the grand style" in the exhibition. G. 
F. Watts, perhaps the only English painter capable of 
treating adequately such a theme, contents himself by 
sending a Cupid disguised as a friar tapping at a cottage 
door, a sumptuous little picture remarkable for its rich 
Titianesque color. 

Julian Story — who, by the way, has at the Royal 
Academy a portrait of his accomplished father, the 
sculptor, in his crimson "D.C.L." robes — dashed off 
his large picture, " Charlotte Corday," at the Paris 
Salon in twelve days, I am told. He was dissatisfied 
with the picture he had originally intended to send, and 
this which he substituted for it is described as a veritable 
" tour-de-force." Montezuma. 

London, May 25th, 1889. 



